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In the above table, checkmarks designate 
those state-wide professional associations which 
have admitted Negroes to membership. In 
determining which associations should be clas- 
sified as “open” two standards were applied 
whenever feasible: (1) Is it the association’s 
stated policy that membership rolls are open 
to qualified Negroes? (2) Are there, in fact, 
Negro members? 


The latter point may be open to criticism. 
Some associations do not mention race at all 
in their constitutions or by-laws, and responded 
to inquiries with some such statement as, “The 
question has never arisen.” Perhaps such organi- 
zations should be listed as open—at least, 
until there is evidence to the contrary. It was 
felt, however, that the safer procedure would 
be to limit the classification to those associa- 


tions whose policies are explicit and have been 
put into active practice. 


A checkmark does NOT necessarily mean that 
an association offers Negro members the same 
advantages or the opportunity to participate as 
fully as white members. In many cases, Negro 
members are subjected to some degree of dis- 
crimination. (See the accompanying article, 
page 2). 

The information on which this table and the 
following article are based was supplied by an 
informed person in each Southern state. In 
an area so complex and rapidly changing, the 
possibility of error is considerable. The South- 
ern Regional Council presents this information 
with no claim to infallibility and will welcome 
corrections from its members and friends. 
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Policy and Practice 


V 7 HEN the Florida Medical Asso- 

ciation opened its doors to Negro 
members recently, its action was re- 
garded as news throughout the nation. 
It was news for the very simple reason 
that Florida is the first — and so far 
the only — Southern state in which 
Negro doctors are admitted to full 
membership in the state medical so- 
ciety. 


In most Southern states, it is true, 
Negro doctors have their own organi- 
zations. The same is true in other 
fields. These all-Negro groups are not 
dealt with here, however, since they 
exist largely because of the exclusive- 
ness of the dominant professional as- 
sociations. Like so many of our “sep- 
arate” institutions, they suffer limita- 
tions not shared by their white coun- 
terparts. Their membership is neces- 
sarily much smaller, their profession- 
al resources fewer, their prestige and 
influence unavoidably less. Under 
present conditions, they are necessary 
and useful, but the Negro professional 
person will continue to suffer disad- 
vantages so long as he is denied mem- 
bership in the major associations. And 
quite apart from the injury felt by 
trained, competent, sensitive people, 
the South as a whole is denied the 
benefits of free interchange of knowl- 
edge. 


As the table on page one shows, 
doctors are not the only professional 
group to apply the color bar. Negro 
dentists may not join the dental asso- 
ciation in any Southern state, and 
Negro teachers are excluded from 
even formal membership in the edu- 
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cational associations of all except Ar- 
kansas. In welcome contrast, the state 
social workers’ associations are open 
to Negro members in all of the thir- 
teen Southern states. Nurses’ associa- 
tions rank next, with eight out of 
thirteen open to Negroes. Lawyers 
admit qualified Negroes to member- 
ship in seven states, and librarians 
in six. 


Half-Way Practices 

The situation is not as simple as 
this tabulation suggests. Even among 
the associations which officially ad- 
mit Negroes, one can find various dis- 
criminatory practices. Few have a 
policy as unequivocal as that of the 
Alabama Bar Association, which ad- 
mitted the first Negro lawyer to mem- 
bership some 25 years ago; today it 
has seven Negro members who may 
attend all business meetings, receive 
all literature, and vote on all pro- 
posals. Most of the associations which 
fall short of these practices do so be- 
cause of public or private regulations 
prescribing segregation. Some, for ex- 
ample, combine their business and 
“social” functions in such a way that 
Negro members are prevented from 
taking part. In others, Negroes are 
eligible for membership at the state 
level but are not admitted by the dis- 
trict or county organizations which 
make up the state body. A few are 
integrated only on paper, for they 
insist that Negro and white members 
meet separately and, in effect, conduct 
their business as two affiliated organi- 
zations. 

Many of these groups have only 
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recently opened membership to Ne- 
groes. As the practice comes to be 
accepted as a matter-of-course, it is 
to be hoped that the clumsier arrange- 
ments will disappear. Meanwhile, to 
illustrate the kinds of adjustments 
that have been and are being made, 
the following specific examples are 
offered. 


Lawyers 


The functions of the bar associa- 
tions, and hence their membership 
policies, vary from state to state. The 
Georgia Bar Association, for example, 
is a purely private organization which 
may admit or exclude anybody it 
pleases, and performs only such pro- 
fessional services as its members wish. 
It does not accept Negro members. 
On the other hand, Virginia has what 
is known as an “integrated bar” — 
one which performs the dual rule of 
private association and official agency. 
It issues licenses, hears complaints, 
and otherwise regulates the practice 
of law in the states. By its very na- 
ture, the Virginia State Bar could 
hardly restrict membership to one 
racial group, since every lawyer must 
be a member in order to practice. 
Membership eligibility must be deter- 
mined by purely professional stan- 
dards. 

In addition to the State Bar, Vir- 
ginia has two bar associations, one for 
whites and one for Negroes, which are 
largely “social” organizations. But 
that is not the general pattern. In 
Alabama, the single bar association is 
the integrated bar; and a move is un- 
der way in Oklahoma to transform 
the Oklahoma Bar Association (now 
limited to whites) into an integrated 
bar, in which case all practicing law- 
yers would become members. 


Teachers 
The sole exception to the rule of 
separate associations for white and 
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Negro teachers is a very recent one — 
and only a partial exception. Until 
April, 1950, as in the other Southern 
states, there were two such organiza- 
tions in Arkansas — the Arkansas Ed- 
ucation Association (white) and the 
Arkansas Teachers Association (Ne- 
gro). The AEA at its 1950 convention 
amended its constitution to admit Ne- 
gro members, but with the provision 
that the two groups “continue to meet 
separately.” The ATA met a few days 
later and, after some debate, voted to 
accept the condition and become part 
of the AEA. 


Dentists 
Although state dental associations 


uniformly restrict membership to 
whites, the arrangement in Alabama 
might be noted in passing. It is best 
described in the words of the secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Alabama Dental 
Association: “Negro dentists are not 
active members but are invited and 
admitted to scientific sessions, clinics, 
and exhibits at our state meetings. 
The Alabama Dental Association acts 
as a clearing house for forwarding the 
dues of the Negro dentists to the 
American Dental Association. We 
have been following this plan for a 
long time and there are about 35 Ne- 
gro dentists who participate ‘in it.” 
Negro dentists in Tennessee, though 
they may not join the Tennessee Den- 
tal Association, are invited to partici- 
pate in an annual seminar sponsored 
by it. 
Doctors 

How many state medical associa- 
tions will follow the lead of Florida 
in opening membership rolls to Negro 
physicians remains to be seen. The 
Oklahoma Medical Association took a 
slight step in that direction only last 
month when it voted to invite Negro 
physicians to attend scientific sessions, 
beginning in 1951. A requirement for 
admission is that the Negro doctors 
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be recommended by the local medical 
society of the county in which they 
practice. Another condition is that 
the sessions shall be open to Negro 
doctors only “when they are held out- 
side of local hotels.” 

Following the Florida action in 
April of this year, Alabama’s Negro 
medical association voted to seek ad- 
mittance for its members to the all- 
white county and state medical so- 
cieties. Sponsors of the resolution 
pointed out that Negro doctors are 
handicapped by policies of exclusion. 
Membership in the American Medical 
Association is automatically closed to 
them, since the AMA requires mem- 
bership in the state and county medi- 
cal societies. This is a serious disa- 


bility, for AMA membership is neces- 
sary for certification to the various 
specialty boards. 


Nurses 
Nurses’ associations admit Negroes 


to membership in eight Southern 
states, but most of the district organi- 
zations are closed to them. The situa- 
tion in Alabama is fairly typical. The 
Birmingham News reported in an edi- 
torial: “Early in November of this 
year (1949) in state convention the 
Alabama Nurses Association voted to 
admit Negro nurses to professional 
membership in the group. The officers 
at the state level were, for the most 
part, in favor of such action. But such 
vote did not commit each district’s 
membership. Thus it is possible — in- 
deed, the condition has already come 
to pass — that one district may abide 
by the decision and another district 
simultaneously refuse to accept it.” 
Of the fifteen districts in the state, 
only District One, in which Birming- 
ham is located, is known to have voted 
favorably on the admission of Negro 
nurses. 

Differential treatment has curtailed 
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the participation of Negro nurses in 
association activities in at least a few 
states. One correspondent reports, for 
example, that in her state their at- 
tendance at state meetings “has been 
very limited because Negro nurses re- 
fuse to invite upon themselves the 
humiliation of being asked to use 
freight elevators in hotels where 
meetings are held.” 
Librarians 

The state library associations in 
Oklahoma and Virginia have been 
open to Negroes without restriction 
from the beginning. Negro librarians 
have participated fully in the Arkan- 
sas association for many years. In 
Texas, the library association has been 
open since 1938; in Kentucky, since 
1946; and in Louisiana, since 1947. 
Membership in the Louisiana Library 
Association appears to be somewhat 
limited. According to a correspon- 
dent, Negroes pay dues, are on the 
membership roster, receive the litera- 
ture, but have not attended meetings, 
since they are held at hotels which 
discourage Negro attendance. 


Social Workers 

By and large, social workers have 
led the field in making membership 
available on wholly professionali 
grounds. It has already been pointed 
out that social workers are the only 
such group which admit Negroes to 
their organizations uniformly in the 
Southern states. (This applies to the 
state organizations only, not to all of 
the local chapters). Two of the char- 
ter members of the Tennessee associa- 
tion, founded in 1932, were Negroes. 
The Texas Social Welfare Association, 
in which Negro social workers are 
fully integrated, some years ago 
adopted a policy of refusing to meet 
in any city where Negroes might be 
denied use of the facilities of the 
meeting place. 
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An Answer to Demagogues 


HE South has lately been hard 

beset by appeals to old fears and 
prejudices. Political campaigns in re- 
cent state primaries were accompa- 
nied by a remarkable amount of dem- 
agoguery. Race baiting re-emerged as 
the chief vote-getting technique in the 
senatorial contests in Florida, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina, as well 
as in the gubernatorial race in Geor- 
gia. Inflammatory speeches from the 
stump were supplemented by a flood 
of hate literature. 


Supreme Court Rulings 


At the climax of three of the cam- 
paigns the U. S. Supreme Court hand- 
ed down its momentous decisions in 
the Sweatt, McLaurin, and Henderson 
cases, all dealing with racial discrim- 
ination. (See June New South). This 
was grist for the demagogic mill. Al- 
though the most notable thing about 
the Supreme Court rulings was their 
moderateness, many voters were per- 
suaded that the Southern sky was 
about to fall and that only this or that 
candidate could be relied on to prop 
it up. 

Apart from their political signifi- 
cance, these unhappy events have an 
important bearing on the whole pat- 
tern of human relations in the region. 
Those elements in the South which 
are opposed to progress in race rela- 
tions have developed an expert prop- 
aganda technique. They have found 
new allies and strong financial sup- 
port, both within and outside the 
South. (One of today’s major ironies 
is their use of “outside interference” 
as a rallying cry). Encouraged by 
their success so far, they may be ex- 
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pected to employ the same methods 
in the future. Hate groups like the 
Ku Klux Klan stand ready, as always, 
to batten on the fear and confusion 
that are generated. 

These efforts to fan the fires of sec- 
tionalism could not come at a less ap- 
propriate time. The Supreme Court’s 
rulings should only serve to empha- 
size the serious task which the South 
faces. There is an impelling need to 
proceed rapidly and honestly toward 
the inclusion of the Negro in our 
public life; the long-neglected job of 
providing equality in public facilities 
and services, however expensive or 
difficult, cannot be postponed. The 
futility of blind resistance is obvious. 
What is needed is statesmanship of a 
high order, and a revival of the “Rebel 
yell” will hardly serve as a substitute. 


Irreversible Trend 


The trend toward a more inclusive 
citizenship has been under way for 
several years now. Basically, it is ir- 
reversible. Quite clearly, for example, 
qualified Negroes are entitled to vote 
and efforts to prevent them from do- 
ing so are bound to fail. [t is also clear 
that longstanding inequalities in edu- 
cation can no longer be defended 
merely by reciting the “separate but 
equal” doctrine. The question is not 
whether the Southern states are going 
to revise their discriminatory prac- 
tices, but how that revision is to be 
carried out. One way is to rail defen- 
sively at each new demand, to yield 
grudgingly inch by inch, to wait ig- 
nominiously for the prod of more and 
more court suits. The other way is to 
admit the Negro third of our popula- 








tion to full and fair counsel and, in a 
spirit of cooperation and mutual re- 
spect, work out the adjustments that 
are rightfully sought. 

Surely it is time for the people of 
the South to insist that their leaders 
follow the latter course. Racism and 
regional isolationism — those twin 
shibboleths which have brought the 
South so much grief — have less than 
ever to recommend them. Practically 
they are unrealistic; morally they are 
degrading. Those who rely on them 
as the means of winning popular sup- 
port show a contemptuous regard for 
the Southern people as so many lumps 
of compliant prejudice. 

That Southerners are capable of a 
more honorable role one need not look 
very far to see. In nearly every com- 
munity one can find thoughtful per- 
sons of both races who long ago rec- 


ognized that there is no such thing as 
“white” welfare or “Negro” welfare, 
but only the common welfare. They 
have learned to meet together as 
friends and work together as fellow 
citizens. They are concerned about 
the material backwardness — low in- 
comes, poor schools, bad housing, in- 
adequate health facilities — which lie 
at the bottom of many of our difficul- 
ties. Their organized local efforts are 
often powerful influences for good. 

Such people as these are perhaps 
relatively few, but they can be found 
anywhere and they are growing in 
numbers and activity. It is vital that 
they continue to do so. Their quiet, 
steady example is the most effective 
answer to those who would sow the 
seeds of race hatred. For in the soil 
of common citizenship hatred will not 
grow. 





Praise for 'Greenville’s Big Idea’ 


HE Greenville, S. C., self-survey, 
reported in the April-May issue 
of New South, has attracted wide- 
spread attention. An Associated Press 
release, which appeared in newspa- 
pers throughout the country, told the 
story of this local effort by people of 
both races. Light, the publication of 
the Social Service Commission of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, gave a 
lengthy summary of the findings and 
recommendations. A number of news- 
papers ran editorials praising the 
Greenville effort in particular and the 
self-survey method in general. 
Having helped in the Greenville 
survey, the Southern Regional Coun- 
cil reprints with some pride the fol- 
lowing favorable comments. But we 
submit that none of them surpasses 
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in simple eloquence that statement 
made by a local member of the Green- 
ville self-survey committee: “The 
best thing about the survey was that 
it got people together. We didn’t know 
each other well enough. Now we do. 
Meeting and working together — not 
as people of two races, but as citizens 
with a common purpose — has been a 
release and a relief.” 


The Greenville News 
EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS 


“Everybody’s Business,” the 75-page 
study of conditions affecting the Ne- 
gro population of Greenville County 
officially released last night, is one 
of the most important documents to 
be compiled in Greenville in many a 
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year. Its thirteen sections deal with 
all phases of community life, showing 
exactly what the facts are concerning 
Negro participation in every activity. 
Each section ends with recommenda- 
tions of steps that should be taken, in 
the opinion of the committee which 
drafted the report, to provide the 
Negroes of our area with their fair 
share of the benefits and responsibili- 
ties that go with citizenship. 


Best thing about this survey is that 
it has been made not by outsiders but 
by a large group of Greenvillians, rep- 
resenting both races. The community 
need feel no undue sensitivity about 


having its shortcomings in some 


fields pointed out; after all, this is self- 
examination. 


Over ten months have gone into 
this work. The result is a sensible, 
non-dramatic presentation of the total 
picture in the Negro community, and 
the role of that community in the life 
of Greater Greenville. 


Our thanks should be extended to 
the members of the survey committee, 
led by Mrs. C. C. Withington, chair- 
man, and Professor J. E. Beck, co- 
chairman for a job well done. The 
best way to express those thanks will 
be to join in the effort to get the com- 
mittee recommendations translated 
into action. 





The New York Times 
TALE OF TWO CITIES 


Those who would search for South- 
ern signs pointing to white and Negro 
cooperation in voluntary movements 
to promote the largest good of the 
greatest number might take a flying 
trip to Roanoke, Va., and Greenville, 
S. C. The first city is a “Middletown” 
in a border state of the South, located 
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where the Piedmont industrial pla- 
teau moves toward the Appalachian 
Mountains; the second, a “Middle- 
town” also, deep in the heart of the 
industrial South. There the presence 
of the Negro in large numbers has led 
to tensions and violence in the past. 


Roanoke has just concluded a suc- 
cessful community-wide campaign to 
build a new Negro hospital. White 
and Negro citizens of Greenville, with 
the aid of the Southern Regional 
Council, have just finished a survey 
to determine what the Negro needs 
and how united effort can help to 
equalize opportunity between the 
races. 


Three years ago Willie Earle, a 
young Negro, was lynched in Green- 
ville. The spotlight focused on the 
community then was not as searching 
as the investigation conducted under 
the auspices of a “steering committee” 
of white and Negro leaders, in which 
numerous agencies participated. Min- 
isters rode buses; schools were sur- 
veyed; housewives studied housing; 
doctors examined health facilities, 
and engineers looked at deadlines of 
public improvements between white 
and Negro residential sections. Com- 
mittees confronted the facts on Negro 
opportunity and employment. The 
community is working on a long- 
range plan for the betterment of op- 
portunity for the minority race. There 
is talk of setting in Greenville “a 
Southern pattern.” 


There are some 30,000 persons gain- 
fully employed in the metropolitan 
area of Roanoke. Five out of six of 
them contributed to a Hospital Devel- 
opment Fund in a campaign that 
raised $2,200,000. That was $700,000 
more than the minimum goal set. Be- 
fore the year is out work will begin 
on the new Negro hospital and the 
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addition of a wing to a white hospital. 
There are still depressing areas in 
American race relations, but one re- 
turns from this Southern trip with a 
heart-warming picture of progress. 





The Ocala, Fla., Star-Banner 
THE GREENVILLE PLAN 


What may be known as the “Green- 
ville Plan” for the betterment of Ne- 
gro citizens is being inaugurated by 
Greenville, S. C. . . . Out of it has 
come a long range plan, worked out 
by whites and Negroes, for the im- 
provement of the Negro community. 

The “plan” got its start in 1948 
when a group of Negro women asked 
the YWCA to set up a branch “Y” for 
the Negro community. The YWCA 
in turn asked the community council 
for advice and the council evolved, out 
of its discussions, a county-wide sur- 
vey of conditions among Negroes... . 

As a result of the “Greenville Plan” 
and studies that have been made, bet- 
ter housing and slum clearance pro- 
jects are under way; a strong move- 
ment has been initiated to provide 
better recreation programs and facili- 
ties, with a state park for Negroes al- 
most assured; a Negro newspaper be- 
gan publication in January and a ma- 
ternal care program is under way. 

The Southern Regional Council, 
which supplied professional help to 
the Greenville community council, 
confidently expects the Greenville ex- 
periment to become a Southern pat- 
tern. ... 





Syndicated Column 
By Hodding Carter 
GREENVILLE’S STOCK-TAKING 


Perhaps the Supreme Court deci- 
sions arising from the Southern sep- 


arate educational system will give 
impetus to the kind of stock-taking 
recently conducted by Greenville, 
South Carolina... . 


The Greenville undertaking is a 
truly convincing demonstration. Here 
in a city shamed only three years ago 
by a jury’s failure to convict the con- 
fessed members of a lynching mob, the 
community council has just finished a 
survey of conditions among Negroes 
in respect to health, crime, education, 
recreation, income, job opportunity, 
and the like. The survey, in which the 
Southern Regional Council partici- 
pated, was thorough. The discoveries 
were not.unexpected. But Greenville 
is going to do something about the 
survey’s recommendations... . 





Contributions to the Southern Re- 
gional Council are tax-exempt. 
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